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NOTES AND NEWS 

At a meeting of the Aristotelian Society on April 12, Mr. C. D. Broad 
read a paper on "Phenomenalism." Phenomenalism is a philosophical 
theory which claims to be able to dispense with physical objects. Ordinary 
common sense distinguishes between mental acts and their objects, but 
it wants to hold that the objects we perceive with our senses are geomet- 
rical parts and qualities of physical objects. The immediate objects, how- 
ever, by which we judge physical objects to exist are sense-data. The 
difficulty is to see how we can pass from the existence, qualities, and rela- 
tions of a certain group of sense-data to assert the existence, qualities, 
and relations of some determinate physical object of which we can never 
be directly aware. The phenomenalist proposes to substitute for physical 
objects classes of which sense-data are particular individuals. The theory 
has been specially put forward by Mr. Bertrand Eussell to avoid the as- 
sumption involved in the common view. He has argued on the principle 
of Ockham's razor, that entities are not to be multiplied without necessity. 
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It is doubtful, however, whether Mr. Russell's theory does not involve an 
even larger assumption and multiplication of entities than does common 
sense. The ordinary man believes that sense-data only exist in connec- 
tion with living minds and bodies, and he does not assume sensibilia of 
which no one is aware. But Mr. Russell's theory assumes sensibilia of 
which no one can be aware, for there are supposed to be perspectives 
where there are no minds. The claim put forward for it is that only by 
such a theory can physical laws be verified, for these start from observa- 
tions on our sense-data, and must ultimately be verified by such observa- 
tions. After submitting the theory to a long criticism, and illustrating 
its working in particular cases, the writer held that, even though it might 
be impossible to offer a conclusive argument against phenomenalism, it 
could, at least, be shown (a) that phenomenalists had never grasped how 
much alteration their theory demands in our most ordinary beliefs about 
a great many other things than physical objects, and (b) that it is most 
unlikely we should have discovered and verified many of the common 
laws of physics, or had any motive to look for them, unless we had ha- 
bitually analyzed phenomena and directly verifiable laws into the con- 
silience of more general physical laws. Mr. Bertrand Russell, replying 
in the discussion, said that " phenomenalism " was not the term he him- 
self used to denote his theory. His own view was not dogmatic phenom- 
enalism; he had suggested merely a preliminary method. There are two 
different problems: (1) How much of ordinary physics can be stated in 
phenomenalistic terms? and (2) if physics can not be stated in such 
terms, what conceivable principles can be discovered by which we may 
find ground for belief in them? The second problem can not be tackled 
until the first is solved. The difference between sense-data and physical 
objects is that the former are not transcendent, and do not last through 
time; while the essence of the latter is that they persist through a fairly 
long time. In reply to a question, Mr. Russell said that sense-data had 
some duration. They were not purely-points, but lasted through an ap- 
preciable part of the specious present. With regard to his own theory, it 
was only intended to be rough and preliminary, not to be put forth as a 
finished thing. He had no definite result. His aim was to see how much 
could be done with the smallest amount of material; and if the material 
be inadequate, to find out where it is inadequate. With regard to the 
criticism that he assumed sensibilia of which no one is or can be aware, he 
maintained that there may be perspectives where there are no minds ; but 
we can not know anything of what sort of perspective they may be, for 
the sense-datum is mental. It was only another way of stating that things 
having exactly the same status as sense-data could exist without being 
data. He had nothing particular to say about sensibilia, and wanted to 
get physics stated without assuming them, whereas physical objects are 
ordinarily presented as the essence of what physics is about. His real 
interest was the method. — Athenaeum. 

Professor Bernard C. Ewer, of Reed College, will go to Brown Uni- 
versity next year as locum tenens in philosophy during the absence of Pro- 
fessor Everett. 



